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THOUGHTS 


PABLIAMENTAKY  Il^DEPEl^DENCE. 


Gentlemen, 

I  OFFER  you  no  apology  for  having  exercised 
my  own  discretion  in  political  matters  while  en- 
deavouring to  serve  you,  as  I  trust  I  have  done, 
honestly  and  fearlessly,  in  difficult  times.  No 
pledges  were  required,  and  none  were  given  by 
me  upon  the  hustings.  In  my  addresses  to  you, 
in  my  speeches  and  conversation  among  you,  I 
never  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  partisan — I 
can  appeal  with  entire  confidence  to  your  recollec- 
tion on  this  point.  You  will  not,  however,  be  sur- 
prised if  I  feel  anxious  to  address  to  you  a  few 
observations  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
Sessions  that  has  occurred  during  the  twenty  years 
that  I  have  sat  in  Parliament. 

I  place  little  reliance  upon  the  vague  rumours 
which  are  in  circulation,  that  some  men  of  impa- 
tient dispositions  among  you  are  engaged  in  look- 
ing out  for  some  one  to  supersede  me  in  the  repre 


sentation  of  your  borough.  I  know  your  frank 
and  honourable  characters  so  well,  that  I  feel  satis- 
fied, that  if  you  wished  the  connection  which  has  so 
long  subsisted  between  us  to  be  dissolved,  you 
would  make  the  intimation  to  me  in  that  straight- 
forward and  candid  manner  by  wdiich  your  pro- 
ceedings have  been  always  characterised.  But  did 
I  place  faith  in  these  reports  it  would  produce  no 
influence  upon  my  conduct.  It  has  never  been 
my  habit  to  look  to  consequences.  Independence 
may  be  a  losing  game  for  a  season  — it  may  be  held 
in  little  estimation  in  times  of  party  political  ex- 
citement— ^but  with  rational  and  discerning  men  it 
will  in  the  end  meet  with  its  reward. 

Some  of  you  may  think  me  vacillating  in  politics, 
"  unstable  as  water;"  I  wish  to  convince  you  that  I 
am  not  so  ;  and  that  although  I  have  often  sighed 
for  cross  benches  in  the  one  House,  as  there  are  in 
the  other,  I  have  acted  from  principle  alone  in  this  as 
in  preceding  Parliaments.  No  one  will  venture  to 
assert  that  every  Tory  is  a  Conservative,  any  more 
than  that  every  Whig  is  a  Radical.  Nicknames  are 
misapplied.  In  both  parties  men  arc  constantly 
voting  togetjier  who  in  reality  entirely  differ  upon 
the  most  essential  points.  There  is  often  more 
difference  between  two  men  of  the  same  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  between  those  who 
belong  to  adverse  ones.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Editor  of  The  Standard  wamwViAXy  profess  the  same 
political   faith  ;    Lord  Melbourne  and   Mr.  Hume 
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belong  to  the  same  party,  and  yet  these  men  are 
more  at  variance  upon  great  questions  one  with  the 
other,  tlian  are  many  of  those  who  sit  upon  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  House.  Indeed,  it  may  be  predi- 
cated of  us  that  we  are  all  in  a  false  position.  Par- 
ties need  to  be  re -modelled,  for  when  was  our  posi- 
tion more  anomalous  or  distressing  ?  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  Minister  of  the  day  governing 
without  the  confidence  of  many  who  support  him  ; 
while  some  who  sit  behind  Sir  Robert  Peel,  enter- 
tain feelings  and  opinions  at  variance  with  those  of 
that  distinguished  statesman.  My  notion  is,  that 
parties  were  never  intended  to  be  marshalled  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  they  were  before ; 
but  whatever  gradations  of  reform  we  pass  through, 
human  nature  remains  the  same,  and  the  descrip- 
tion Bolingbroke  gives  of  a  popular  assembly  in 
his  times,  is  just  as  applicable  now,  as  it  was  then. 
"  You  know,"  he  says,  "  the  nature  of  that  assem- 
bly, they  grow  like  hounds  fond  of  the  man  who 
shews  them  game,  and  by  whose  hallo  they  are 
used  to  be  encouraged." 

Keeping  a  party  together  is  no  longer  the  duty 
which  it  was.  It  is  a  system  in  which  the  people 
have  no  concern,  and  in  which  its  interests  are  too 
frequently  sacrificed  to  conventional  arrangements. 
It  would  be  an  unprofitable  discussion,  as  well  as  a 
task  of  difliculty,  to  fix  the  balance  of  criminality 
between  the  two  great  contending  parties  in  the 
state,  or  to  decide  which  is  inherently  the  greater 


jobber,  Whig  or  Tory.  Both,  I  believe,  have  the 
inclination,  so  far  as  the  country  will  allow  them ; 
but  as  information  and  intelligence  develope  them- 
selves, bad  government  becomes  more  difficult  and 
hazardous.  Under  the  old,  however,  as  well  as 
under  the  new  system,  the  people  have  had  always 
much  influence  upon  the  measures  of  a  Govern- 
ment ;  the  ministers  who  have  reigned  long  over 
us,  have  been  their  choice,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Crown  ;  at  all  events,  the  power  of  doing  mischief 
is  now  materially  diminished.  Public  opinion  is 
every  thing ;  even  the  ancient  office  of  whipper-in 
is  in  jeopardy.  The  press  has  taken  us  unruly 
members  under  its  especial  protection;  those  whom 
it  cannot  compel  to  vote,  it  tries  to  make  resign; 
and  we  are  held  up  alternately  to  scorn  or  derision, 
just  as  if  we  had  no  consciences  of  our  own. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  now  in  opposition,  do  not  well  understand  its 
spirit.  A  Government  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
somewhat  exacting  with  its  supporters, — its  exist- 
ence may  be  compromised  by  a  stray  vote  ;  but  the 
opposition,  from  its  very  nature,  is  bound  to  extend 
its  protection  to  every  dissenter  from  ministerialism. 
Its  duty  is  to  tolerate,  conciliate,  and  win,  rather 
than  to  treat  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  all  the  articles  of  its  political  faith, 
more  especially  as  that  body  would  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  defining  what  tliose  articles  are.     It  may 


be  somewhat  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  consistency 
is  often  an  error,  sanctioned  and  approved  of  by  so- 
ciety— acted  upon  by  fear,  and  practised  by  the  timid. 
What  is  called  political  consistency  has  in  fact  no 
existence ;  for  what  party — nay,  I  might  almost  say, 
what  public  man  in  this  country,  has  not  changed 
his  opinion  upon  politics  more  than  once  within  the 
last  20  years  ?  Away  then  with  the  conventional 
nonsense  of  a  man  being  a  traitor  to  his  party — at 
whom  the  finger  of  scorn  may  be  pointed  when  he 
gives  an  independent  vote,  and  dares  to  think 
boldly  for  himself. 

The  diflficulties  of  independence  are  great, — nor 
is  it  easy  to  tell  what  the  people  really  believe  in. 
Were  we  to  judge  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  by 
the  petitions,  we  could  only  conclude  that  they 
were  in  favour  of  Universal  Suffrage.  You  have  up- 
wards of  two  millions  of  petitioners  for  this  wild  and 
visionary  scheme.  When  you  come  to  subjects  on 
which  reasoning  and  intelligent  minds  differ,  you 
find  opinions  almost  equally  divided. —  516,000 
petition  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  while 
318,000  beg  of  you  to  continue  them.  551,000  are 
in  favour  of  the  present  system  of  Irish  Govern- 
ment, while  6,341  only  are  against  it.  This  is  not 
a  correct  test,  according  to  any  fair  estimate,  of  the 
feeling  of  the  country  upon  that  subject.  382,000 
are  against  the  proposed  scheme  of  Education  in- 
troduced by  the  Government,  48,000  only  in  favour 
of  it ;  and  yet,  though  it  was  not  perhaps  the  wisest 


system  that  could  have  been  proposed,  no  man 
will  for  a  moment  contend  that  the  majority  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  would  be  opposed  to  a 
liberal  system  of  National  Education.  Take  again 
the  question  of  the  Ballot. — There  were,  by  the  cri- 
terion of  petitions,  27,000  in  favour  of  it,  and  only 
108  against  it.  The  fact  is,  the  machinery  of  peti- 
tions is  now  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  they 
carry  less  weight  than  they  formerly  did  with  sen- 
sible and  dispassionate  men.  You  have  only  to 
address  a  "  private  and  confidential''  letter  to  an 
attorney  in  any  particular  district,  and  he  will  get 
you  up  as  many  petitions  for  or  against  any  parti- 
cular measure,  as  the  greatest  glutton  in  such 
articles  could  desire. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  point  upon  which  an 
inexperienced  member  is  at  fault.  How  different 
is  the  view  of  the  construction  and  working  of  Par- 
liament which  a  man  takes  upon  the  hustings  and 
in  the  House.  A  young  member  needs  a  great 
deal  of  instruction ; — he  has  to  be  taught  by  how 
few  the  business  of  the  country  is  conducted.  He 
finds  out  that  it  would  be  a  very  awkward  circum- 
stance, if  all  men  were  equally  efficient ;  that  as  it 
is,  we  get  through  very  little  business  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  but  that  then  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  anything.  Toadies, — bores, — the  "  ser- 
vum  pccus" — some  with  more,  and  some  with  less  of 
self-sufficiency,  and  love  of  babbling,  must  exist  in 
all  societies,  and  the  young  Member  of  Parliament 


soon  discovers  that  the  House  does  not  consist  of 
658  Solomons.  I  think  indeed  we  might  easily  be 
made  much  more  useful  than  we  are,  by  a  division 
of  labour,  in  which  the  business  of  the  country 
would  be  conducted  by  the  whole  House,  instead 
of  by  one-eiglith.  There  would  be  less  hard  work 
for  the  gentlemen  who  really  do  the  work,  and  it 
would  make  us  who  do  but  little,  more  conversant 
with  what  we  ought  all  to  know. 

In  my  estimate  of  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  great  change  that 
took  place  in  1830.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
any  administration  can  now  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  which  regulated  the  Government 
previously  to  that  period.  The  power  of  resistance 
is  taken  away:  even  under  the  old  system  it  was  but 
for  a  season.  True  it  is,  that  great  questions  were  a 
long  time  in  their  progress  through  Parliament, 
but  then  they  were  of  a  peculiar  nature, — they 
were  questions  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
were  opposed ;  and  they  were  carried  in  many 
instances  against  their  opinions,  feelings,  and 
wishes.  A  man  may  well  have  been  against  the 
change  that  took  place  in  1830,  and  yet  be  prepared 
to  go  a  great  way,  now  that  that  change  has  been 
adopted.  And  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  danger, 
that  the  calm  having  succeeded  to  the  political 
tempest,  no  one  imagines  that  the  tranquillity  can 
be  interrupted.  Men  were  not  born  again  in  lf<30, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  for  the  new  order  of 
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things  in  which  they  were  to  live.  They  go  on 
just  as  they  did  before,  some  from  thoughtlessness, 
some  from  indifference,  others  from  thinking  it 
will  last  their  time,  and  many  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  tlie  extent  of  the  change  that  has 
been  effected. — Such  is  the  natural  disposition  of 
us  all. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  relative 
position  of  parties  in  Parliament.  The  situation 
of  the  Tory  party  was  materially  changed  upon  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  Formerly  it  felt  that  it 
came,  by  its  opposition  to  the  Government  of  the 
day,  to  the  rescue  of  the  King, — that  he  kept  terms 
with  his  Ministers  merely  in  deference  to  his  Par- 
liament and  his  people,  and  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  a  state  of  bondage,  not  daring  to  "do 
what  he  liked  with  his  own'*  prerogative.  But  the 
case  is  now  altered, — the  Queen  at  least  has  her 
own  way — her  Ministers  are  her  own  choice,  — and 
all  the  Tory  party  have  to  do,  is  to  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  see  that  they  work  no  harm.  This 
at  least  is  Tory  doctrine,  if  it  be  not  mine.  Nor 
was  the  position  of  the  Court  with  regard  to  its 
Ministers  during  the  late  reign,  without  a  material 
effect  upon  the  state  of  parties.  Tt  kept  the  dis- 
cordant materials  of  which  the  Government  party 
was  composed,  together.  Many  persons  (it  is 
human  nature)  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  an  ad- 
ministration being  carried  on  which  was  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  King.     The  difficulties  it  had 
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to  contend  with  were  overrated, — more  of  indul- 
gence was  granted  to  its  errors,  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  other  circumstances. — There 
was  a  feeling  abroad,  that  to  a  certain  extent  its 
measures  were  thwarted,  and  its  proceedings 
crippled  by  Court  influence ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  kept  the  great 
movement  party  in  this  country  in  good  humour 
with  it.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Ministerial 
adherents  were  contented  to  exist  rather  than 
to  govern.  But  when  the  scene  changed,  and  a 
Whig  Princess  succeeded  to  a  Tory  Monarch,  the 
hopes  of  the  Whig  party  were  naturally  excited, 
and  the  surprise  was  indeed  great,  to  find  that  the 
Minister  rather  than  the  Sovereign  was  the  obstacle 
to  further  reform.  Much  of  the  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  that  has  arisen  among  the  Mountain- 
eers may,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  the  circumstances 
I  have  thus  cursorily  alluded  to. 

The  Minister  of  Queen  Victoria  had  other 
duties  to  perform  than  the  Minister  of  William  the 
Fourth. — His  responsibility  was  increased  ten-fold, 
and  my  firm  conviction  is  that  Lord  Melbourne  deep 
ly  felt  it.  He  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  the  late  Monarch,  which  he 
could  never  feel  under  the  confiding  disposition  of 
the  present  Sovereign.  The  Court  for  the  first 
time  was  entirely  and  heartily  with  the  Minister — 
no  favourite  was  excluded — no  compromise  was  to 
be  effected — no  private  feelings  were  to  be  merged 
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in  considerations  of  state  policy — it  was  entire  and 
unreserved  confidence  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other.  From  the  moment  however  that  Lord 
Melbourne  knew  he  could  do  every  thing,  he  would 
do  notliing.  In  my  understanding  of  the  case,  his 
conduct  was  marked  by  patriotism  and  honour. 
It  illustrated  also  in  some  degree,  his  natural  dis- 
position and  turn  of  mind,  which  was  always  for 
progressing  when  the  obstacles  were  many,  and 
for  reflection,  when  the  facilities  were  great  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  object  he  had  in  view,  His 
old  and  favourite  maxim  of  1817,  often  repeated 
by  him  on  other  occasions,  is  singularly  descriptive 
of  his  whole  character  and  career.  "  Mihi  semper 
in  animo  fuit  ut  in  rostris  curiam,  in  senatu  po- 
pulum  defenderem." 

In  the  whole  of  his  public  life.  Lord  Melbourne 
has  never  ministered  to  the  passions  or  prejudices 
of  mankind,  and  I  have  great  confidence  that  the 
man  who  has  always  told  the  people  the  truth,  will 
tell  it  to  the  Sovereign  likewise. 

It  must  strike  the  attentive  observer  that  while 
these  changes  have  been  taking  place,  tliere  never  was 
a  period  in  our  history  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  so  attached  to  the  monarch}^,  the  churcli, 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country,  as  they  are  now. 
Why,  Gentlemen,  that  feeling  is  a  Government  in 
itself.  To  have,  indeed,  what  is  called  a  strong 
administration — that  is  to  say,  to  see  all  tlic  cliief 
men  of  the  country  either  in  oflice,  or  supporting 
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those  who  are,  we   must  have  one  of  tliese  two 
things ;  either  real  danger  to  contend  with,  or  the 
people   united    in    opinion.     You   have  just   now 
neither;  your  institutions  are  safe,  no  one  in  power 
dreams  of  assailing  them — your  great  interests  are 
prospering — the  agriculturists  are  contented — trade 
is  reviving — you  are  at  peace,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue so.     I  know  very  well  we   are  a  nation  of 
grumblers.      Le   Sage,  when  he  visited  England 
nearly  a  century  ago,  said  he  wondered  we  were 
always  discontented,  as  we  had  liberty,  property, 
and  three  meals  a  day.     I  hope  and  think  we  are 
in  no  danger  of  losing  the  two  former  blessings, 
but  as  for  the  third,  I  fear  many  must  learn  to  be 
contented  with  two.     But  if  it  be  impossible,  as  I 
think  it  is,   from   these  circumstances,  to  form  a 
strong   administration,    may  I   ask   you,    whether 
practically   any  great  evil  results  from    having  a 
Government  that  can  just  struggle  on,  and  is  un- 
able to  do  much,  if  anything?     I  have  heard  men 
say,  that  "  this  is  no  Government."     In  reply  I 
ask  if  you  can  form  one?     Is  not  this  state  of  inac- 
tivity, on  the  part  of  Parliament  and  the  Ministry, 
which  many  complain  of,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
country  more  than  to  the  Government — to  our  igno- 
rance of  what  the  country  really  believes  in,  and 
most  desires  ?     It  seems   to  me  rather  a  singular 
charge  against  an  administration  that  it  does  too 
little,  when  timid  men  of  the  opposite  party  are 
afraid  it  will  do  too   much,   and   when  even  the 
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little  it  is  able  to  do  is  sure  to  be  revised  and  re- 
modelled by  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

I  remember  an  article  in  the  Examiner  (a  paper 
written  with  a  power  that  reminds  one  of  the  days 
of  Swift)  in  which  it  is  said  that  *'  Cacus  was  the 
first  Tory,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  house  exactly  like 
the  House  of  Lords."  But  just  now,  the  Lords  are 
more  independent  than  we  are ;  they  have  opinions 
of  their  own — they  state  them  freely  and  without 
scruple,  and  much  more  philosophically  than  we 
do ;  their  very  irresponsibility  assists  their  freedom 
of  discussion.  We  are  essentially  a  Parliament  of 
partisans.  Refer  to  the  debate  on  Canada  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  February  of  last  year,  in  which 
my  Lords  Mansfield,  Ellenborough,  and  Ashburton 
took  a  part,  all  of  them  holding  very  different 
opinions  upon  the  subject  in  debate,  yet  all  belong- 
ing to  the  same  party  in  politics.  Now,  abstract- 
edly, there  is  nothing  in  a  Lord  to  be  admired  any 
more  than  there  is  anything  to  be  disliked.  The 
Lords  are  made  by  the  same  Creator  as  ourselves, — 
receive  the  same  education — perform  the  same  du- 
ties— hold  the  same  sort  of  property — live  under  the 
same  constitution — move  in  the  same  society — pro- 
duce children  who  follow  the  same  professions  with 
ourselves — have  the  same  "  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions — they  are  fed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  diseases."  But  with  the  Radi- 
cals  "  the  fear  of  the  Lords  is  the  beginning   of 
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wisdom,"*  and  they  talk  of  them  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  men,  as  planters  do  of  a  black  and 
white  population.     Much  more  latitude  of  opinion 
is  now  allowed  to  men  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  House ;  for  this  reason  alone,  that  parties  are 
not  so  equally  balanced  in  the  one  as  in  the  other 
assembly.     Now  how  was  it  with  this  Canadian 
question    among    ourselves  ?     The    rebellion    had 
been  put  down  more  easily  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  as  the  news  became  rnore  encouraging, 
party  feeling  increased,  and  many  began  to  think 
what  a  good  opportunity  had  been  lost  for  turning 
the  Government  out.   The  fact  is,  "  there  is  a  devil 
in  our  political  system,"  as  Bolingbroke  says,  ''  a 
tempter  always  at  hand."     We  assembled  in  num- 
bers— we  put  down  with  praise-worthy  alacrity  the 
revolt — there  never  was  anything  like   the  unani- 
mity we  displayed.    We  acquiesced  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor  by  the  Crown  to  inquire  into 
the  grievances  of  the  Colony — we  sanctioned  the 
frame-work  of  a  new  constitution — and  then  one- 
half  the  House  of  Commons  said  they  did  not  like 
the  Government  Bill — pulled  it  to  pieces— framed 
and  fashioned  it  to  their  own  liking — carried  it  all 
their  own  way — and  finally  endeavoured  to  turn  out 
an  administration  whose  complaisance  had  been  so 
remarkable.     All  this  must  be  very  unintelligible 
to  the  Canadian  country  gentlemen,  although  we 
English  squires  understand  it  well  enough. 

*  Douay  Version. 
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I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  appropriation  clauses,  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, the  utility  of  republican  kings,  ejection  of  the 
bishops  and  all  the  other  startling  theories  which 
were  brought  into  existence  by  the  great  measure  of 
1830.  There  are  certain  questions  of  this  nature 
which  are  heir-looms  to  their  respective  parties, 
brought  out  on  certain  state  occasions  to  serve  par- 
ticular purposes  and  then  cast  aside.  Those  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  now  happily  excluded,  if  not 
out  of  men's  minds,  at  least  from  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  in  the  main  coincide  with  you  in  opinion  upon 
all  these  topics,  and  my  vote  upon  the  Corn  Laws 
was,  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  your  wishes ;  but 
some  say  that  I  am  an  Irish  heretic — that  my  princi- 
ples are  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  Irish 
government  than  yours.  I  think  about  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill  just  as  I  did  about  the  Reform  Bill — that 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  make  great 
changes  which  are  to  produce  no  results.  I  do  not 
ask  myself  whether  the  law  was  an  expedient  one, 
but  what  were  the  views  with  which  it  was  passed  ; 
and  I  feel  bound,  whatever  my  previous  opinions 
were,  to  see  that  these  views  are  carried  out  in 
their  spirit,  as  well  as  in  their  letter. 

Upon  the  question  of  Municipal  Institutions  for 
Ireland,  I  have  felt  in  all  our  discussions  upon 
them  that  we  have  dealt  with  the  subject  rather  as 
a  body  of  surveyors  than  an  assembly  of  statesmen. 
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We  have  paid  almost  too  much  attention  to  the 
minutiae  of  statistics,  stickling-  for  every  shilling, 
as  if  articles  of  belief  were  contained  in  the  amount 
of  a  franchise.  It  is  a  great  and  important  prelimi- 
nary consideration,  whether  one  will  give  anything, 
but  there  is  no  folly  like  giving  "  grudgingly,  or 
as  of  necessity."  The  question  was  one  only  of 
arithmetic,  the  principle  was  sanctioned  and  adopted 
by  men  of  all  parties.* 

I  know  that  many  conscientious  men  are  alarmed 
by  the  spread  of  Catholicism.  Some  enthusiasts 
would  wish  it  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  may  have  increased  more  than  the  increase  of 
population  would  justify  :  but  I  would  ask  you, 
whether  you  believe  that  it  is  the  only  religion  that 
in  these  times  of  revival  is  to  remain  stationary? 
Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  discuss  these  weightier 
matters  with  increased  zeal  and  activity  yourselves, 
without  producing  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
others.  The  religious  world  embraces  sects  and 
opinions  of  the  utmost  variety,  and  you  cannot  set 
in  motion  one-half  of  it  without  giving  some  im- 
petus to  the  other.     I  think   the  state  religion  has 

*  Mr.  Butt,  however,  animadverting  upon  some  remarks  of  a  Noble 
Friend  of  mine  (Lord  Eliot)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  whose  head 
the  vials  of  Protestant  wrath  and  indignation  have  been  poured,  on 
account  of  the  spirit  and  independence  which  he  has  shewn,  states 
thus : — "  The  hatred  of  intolerance  appears  a  little  inconsistent 
which  leads  a  man  to  give  his  vote  for  placing  municipal  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  intolerant  of  churches." — BuTT,  Saunders' 
News  Letter,  July  10. 
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advantages  enough,  I  grudge  it  none  that  it  pos- 
sesses, I  rejoice  that  it  has  so  many.  There  are 
11,000  gentlemen  dressed  in  black,  believing  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  professors  of  orthodoxy, 
many  of  them  men  of  fortune,  most  of  them  men 
of  character,  talent,  and  education — resident  in 
their  respective  parishes — spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  face  of  the  country — preaching  the  truth — and 
dividing  among  themselves  near  four  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum.  If  truth  needed  protection  and 
encouragement,  we  surely  find  it  here  in  abund- 
ance. We  have  a  state  conscience  in  every  parish 
— a  pulpit  in  which  it  can  be  embodied — and  talent, 
character,  money,  zeal,  and  influence  enough  to 
make  real  believers  of  us  all.  I  am  attached  to  the 
tolerance  and  quiet  of  the  Established  Church.  I 
am  a  Protestant;  but  it  is  reason,  not  revelation 
that  has  made  me  one.  I  believe,  also,  that  these 
qualities  in  our  ecclesiastical  system  have  been 
engendered  and  nurtured  by  its  connexion  with 
the  state.  Dissever  that  connexion,  and  you  will 
no  longer  have  the  same  well-educated  class  of 
gentlemen  as  its  ministers — it  will  become  the  pro- 
fession of  needy  adventurers  and  canting  enthusiasts. 
On  this  subject  of  Catholicism  I  would  say  to 
you,  do  not  be  afraid  of  any  man,  whatever  letter 
of  the  alphabet  his  name  begins  with ;  but  be 
assured  if  he  possess  more  power  in  any  assembly 
than  he  is  legitimately  entitled  to,  that  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  system  which  you  are  try- 
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ing  to  prop  up,  and  wliicli   lie  is  tlic  instrument 
employed  by  a  powerful  and  a  confiding  people  to 
overturn.     Mr.  O'Connell  stands  an  awful  beacon 
against  misgovernment  and  misrule  ;  with  all  his 
violence,  which  I  disapprove  of — with  his  extreme 
opinions,  from  which  I  disagree — with  his  want  of 
consideration  for   the    feelings    and    prejudices  of 
others,  which  I  deeply  regret,  there  he  is,  retaining 
a  position  which  he  has  now  held  for  many  years, 
exercising  his  pristine  influence  in  his  native  coun- 
try, with  a  power  yet    unbroken,  and   a  spirit  un- 
subdued, and  this  with  the  press  of  England,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  aristocracy  of  England 
arrayed  against  him ;  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable with  a  Government  in  power  since  1830, 
which  to  a  limited  extent  has  been  desirous  of  car- 
rying out  these   measures  of  Irish   policy,  which 
this  remarkable  man  advocates,  and  for  the   fur- 
therance of  which  he  has  made  so  many  sacrifices. 
To  his  party  many  Irish  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  attached.     I  have  heard  and  with 
sorrow  the  nickname  of  "  The  Tail"  applied   to 
them.     They  deserve  no  such  appellation.     They 
are  the  free  and  fair  choice  of  great  bodies  of  the 
people — they  made  their  appeals  respectively,  not  to 
close  boroughs,  but  to  county  and  commercial  con- 
stituencies.    Public  opinion   elected   them  ;   many 
of  them  are  "  large-acred"  men,  resident  in  their 
respective  districts,   having  won    by   their  attain- 
ments, their  characters,  and    habits  of   business. 
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their  local  connexion,  their  property,  and  their  in- 
fluence, the  confidence  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
returned  as  Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

I  voted  for  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  although 
I  believe  the  majority  of  you  are  averse  to  it. 
But  recollect  this  is  not  a  new  grant ;  it  was  pro- 
posed originally  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sanctioned  by 
every  administration  from  his  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. If  your  objection  be  to  the  principle  of  the 
grant,  you  must  object  also  to  the  propagation  of 
what  you  call  religious  error  in  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions.* Seven-tenths  of  the  Irish  people  are 
Catholics,  and  I  would  ask  you  whether  the 
Government  ought  to  take  no  pains  to  provide  that 
those  who  are  to  be  the  pastors  of  this  great  majo- 
rity of  a  country,  identified  with  us  by  every  tie, 
are  properly  educated  ?  I  believe  Maynooth  is 
not  managed  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  wish  that  the 
grant  were  larger,  the  control  over  it  more  strin- 
gent, and  the  colleges  more  numerous.  I  wish  to 
see  the  Catholic  clergy  educated  in  Ireland,  and 
not  abroad — to  be  attached  to  their  countr}^  as  well 

*  The  expenses  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  for  the  last 
year  in  the  Colonies,  as  regards  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  as  follows  : 
Gibraltar,  £300  ;  Heligoland,  £91  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £200  ; 
Mauritius,  £2,595  ;  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  £3,600  ;  New 
Brunswick,  £50  ;  Newfoundland,  £75  ;  Jamaica,  550 ;  Trinidad, 
£3,262  ;  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  £1,370;  Berbicc,  £590  ;  New 
South  Wales,  £1,890  ;  Van  Diemen's  Land,  £300.  In  all  £14,703 
voted  by  the  Protestant  Parliament  for  the  propagation  of  religious 
error. 
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us  to  their  religion — and  to  teach  the  people  those 
lessons  of  morality  and  social  order  which  are  the 
true  foundations  of  a  nation's  power,  and  the  best 
guarantees  of  its  tranquillity. 

For  my  part,  during  the  twenty  years  I  have 
been  in  Parliament,  I  have  invariably  supported 
what  are  called  liberal  Irish  measures.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Catholic  population  in  that  country 
have  had  too  little  share  in  the  distribution  of  pa- 
tronage, when  their  numbers,  property,  power,  and 
intelligence,  are  taken  into  consideration, — from 
these  opinions  I  am  not  inclined  to  recede.  I  wish 
I  could  see  formed  in  Ireland  a  middle  party  ;  but 
I  should  be  untrue  to  myself  if  I  did  not  frankly 
avow,  that  upon  principle  1  am  opposed  to  all  as- 
cendancy in  politics  or  religion.  Some  amiable 
enthusiasts  (and  those  perhaps  the  most  in  earnest) 
would  govern  Ireland  by  sermons  and  tracts  :  others 
would  resort  to  harsher  measures.  You,  I  know, 
would  wish  to  see  it  ruled  on  principles  of  equal 
justice,  but  the  difficulties,  under  any  other  Admi- 
nistration than  the  present,  would  be  stupendous, 
if  not  insurmountable.  You  would  find  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  arrayed  against  you.  Be- 
lieving you  (though  unjustly)  their  enemy,  every 
measure  you  proposed  would  be  viewed  with  dis- 
trust and  suspicion.  Your  appointments  would 
necessarily  be  all  Protestant,  for  you  would  find 
with  difliculty  a  Catholic  of  your  way  of  thinking, 
and  interchange  of  patronage  would  then  be  your 
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last  resource.  You  might  bring  Irishmen  here, 
and  send  Englishmen  there,  but  it  would  require 
great  dexterity,  be  attended  with  much  risk,  and 
probably  give  satisfaction  to  neither  country.  All 
these  considerations  combined,  make  me  look  with 
apprehension  upon  any  change  in  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  urged  that  the  Protestants,  their 
feelings  and  interests,  ought  to  be  consulted — I 
think  so  too  ;  and  I  entertain  no  fears  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  t  consider  their  property  and  influence, 
the  way  in  which  they  are  represented  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — particularly  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  their  daily  habit  of  loud  and  angry 
complaint.  Up  to  1835  no  great  number  of  Catho- 
lics were  officially  employed,  and  I  hold  that  in 
justice  a  greater  number  should  have  been.  From 
all  my  enquiries  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  there 
is  no  unfair  proportion  even  now,  in  the  constabu- 
lary force  or  in  any  other  Government  department. 
In  the  disturbed  districts  there  is  no  deprecia- 
tion of  landed  property.  In  Tipperary,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  there  is 
little  land  in  the  market ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  sold, 
it  fetches  a  higher  price  than  it  did  three  or  four 
years  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Ireland,  in 
its  most  lawless  parts,  is  a  paradise,  but  was  it  so  in 
the  days  of  Tory  Lord  Lieutenants  ?  The  Govern- 
ment has  now  been  carried  on  for  some  years  witli- 
out  any  demand  for  extraordinary  powers  or  addi- 
tional force.     If  Ireland  is  now  kept  quiet  with  lialf 
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the  number  of  troops  it  was  in  1832,  how,  1  would 
ask,  can  the  Government  of  the  country  be  so  fatal 
to  social  order  ?  Recollect,  above  all  things,  that 
an  Administration  of  resistance  is  by  no  means  so 
easily  carried  on  as  one  of  concession. 

I  must  frankly  own  to  you,  that  I  think  an  un- 
happy selection  has  been  made  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  party  divisions  have  been  taken  in  this  and 
the  preceding  Sessions,  ■  I  am  ready,  when  either 
side  of  the  House  proposes  a  gentleman  for  the  situ- 
ation of  Speaker,  to  vote  as  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  politically  connected,  may  dictate.  I  see  no 
mischief  that  can  accrue  to  the  state  from  the  Chair 
being  filled  by  Mr.  Goulburn  or  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
Elect  which  you  please,  you  can  do  no  wrong. — It 
was  a  fair  and  legitimate  struggle  between  two 
honourable  and  well-conditioned  men.  But  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  independent  Member  of 
Parliament  can  reconcile  to  his  conscience  the  prin- 
ciple of  damaging  an  administration  which  he  is 
not  prepared  to  turn  out, — to  shake  all  confidence 
in  its  appointments  and  its  measures,  in  distant 
countries  too,  where  there  is  necessarily  much  of  ex- 
aggeration, and  where  the  springs  of  action  that 
influence  us  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  less  un- 
derstood. The  leading  principle  of  my  politics 
has  always  been  this  :  If  you  are  not  able  to  turn  a 
Government  out,  do  not  embarrass  it.  I  have  in- 
variably asked  myself  this  question,  in  voting  upon 
our  foreign  or  colonial  policy — Will  it  or  will  it 
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not  increase  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  or  that  measure  ?  Some  have,  I  think, 
set  an  example  in  their  treatment  of  colonial  mat- 
ters, which  they  may  live  to  repent  of.  Masses  of 
men  do  not  understand  nice  distinctions.  There 
ought,  on  such  subjects,  to  be  broad  and  intelligible 
grounds  of  opposition,  not  magnified  for  party  pur- 
poses. It  should  not  be  that  you  object  to  this  or 
that  appointment,  dislike  personally  this  or  that 
Governor  ;  nor  is  the  question  whether,  if  the  last 
years  of  your  colonial  legislation  could  be  recalled, 
a  better  system  might  not  be  introduced.  You  are 
in  the  midst  of  things,  and  while  I  doubt  whether, 
if  there  were  any  change  of  administration,  any 
material  change  of  policy  would  ensue,  either  with 
respect  to  Canada  or  Jamaica — I  do  not  doubt,  if 
it  did,  that  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us  or  our  colonies.  I  would  rather  forego 
the  adoption  of  what  may  possibly  have  been 
amendments,  than  hazard  unanimity.  I  cannot 
o'ive    a   half  confidence — I   cannot    share   with   a 
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Government  the  responsibility,  without  being  in 
its  secrets. 

In  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs  there  is 
great  pressure,  diflBculty,  aud  peculiar  responsi- 
bility. There  are  secrets  in  such  matters  which 
it  might  not  be  wise  even  to  confide  to  Parliament. 
When  an  opposition  moves  with  an  hostile  inclina- 
tion on  colonial  (juestions,  it  bears  always  with  an 
unusual  weight  upon  the  Government  of  the  day. 
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The  tactics  of  a  party  are  in  no  degree  acted  upon 
or  controlled  by  public  opinion,  as  on  subjects  of  a 
domestic  and  more  engrossing  nature.  Canada  or 
Jamaica  may  be  lost  to  the  country,  almost  before 
the  country  is  aware  that  the  ministerial  plan  has 
been  tampered  with,  undoubtedly  before  every  gen- 
tleman in  the  House  of  Commons  has  found  time 
or  courage  to  wade  through  all  the  Blue  Books 
which  are  submitted  for  his  consideration. 

I  did  not  vote  for  Lord  Stanley's  motion,  to  re- 
scind the  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  the  subject  of  Education,  objecting  to  it  upon  the 
ground  that,  if  carried,  it  would  have  brought  into 
collision  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament. — At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  Government  was  one  I  entirely  ap- 
proved of.  We  are  at  present  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  question.  The  subject  is  compa- 
ratively new  to  us.  Before  the  present  session, 
when  it  has  been  debated  in  Parliament,  it  has 
attracted  but  little  attention.  Nothing  is  so  little 
understood  as  the  science  of  education, — its  details 
are  undeveloped, — we  want  more  of  statistical  in- 
formation, to  ascertain  what  the  church  is  willimr 
and  able  to  do,  and  what  system  will  be  generally 
acceptable  to  the  great  body  who  dissent  from  it. 
It  takes  a  long  time  in  this  country,  with  such  a 
slow,  dispassionate,  thinking,  phlegmatic  people  as 
ourselves,  to  bring  any  important  question  to 
maturity. 
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I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  tone  and  temper  in 
which  the  measure  was  opposed.  I  think  it  was 
*'  neither  contrary  to  revealed  religion,"  nor  "  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution ;"  but  delay 
seemed  to  me  desireable,  as  affording  more  time 
for  inquiry,  and  no  good  can  ever  result  from 
forcing  on  a  measure  of  this  nature,  against  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  public.  I  believe  that 
the  diffusion  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge  is  our 
best  and  only  chance.  Dispute  not  about  cate- 
chisms and  creeds  when  the  Chartists  are  at  your 
doors. — Give  cheap,  rational,  and  universal  educa- 
tion to  the  people.  Who  ever  thought  on  his 
death-bed,  which  of  the  39  articles  he  had  believed 
or  disbelieved  in  ?  The  musings  and  aspirations 
of  the  dying  soul  (whether  it  belong  to  Luther  or  to 
Rome),  are  of  a  far  more  awful  and  sublime 
nature.  It  is  dead  to  the  wisdom  of  the  schools — 
the  science  of  controversy — the  divinity  of  man  ; — 
it  dreams  only  of  "  temperance,  righteousness,  and 
the  judgment  to  come."' 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  you,  measure  not 
truth  by  the  standard  of  party — cherish  your  inde- 
pendence— narrow  not  the  conscience  of  a  state — 
tliink  for  yourselves.  Believe  me  there  is  no 
standing  still  in  politics — you  must  recede  or  go 
forward.  Can  1  doubt  to  which  party  you  and  I 
belong?  who,  whether  we  were  for  the  Bill  or 
against  it,  were  never  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Re- 
form,   or    to    the    progress    of  civil   and   religious 
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liberty.  The  arrangement  and  materials  of  a 
Government  are  matters  of  little  importance  to  us. 
We  care  not  who  is  Lord  Chamberlain  or  Lord 
Privy  Seal. — The  machinery  of  an  administration 
is  an  affair  between  some  fifty  gentlemen  on  one 
side  of  the  House  and  the  other — candidates  for 
the  place,  power,  and  patronage  which  are  shared 
between  them. 

Talk  not  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  anything 
in  politics.  I  do  not  wish  for  triennial  constitu- 
tions any  more  than  I  do  for  triennial  parliaments ; 
but  our  lot  is  cast  in  times  where  "  finality"  is 
nonsense.  Compromise  ought  and  must  enter  into 
all  our  decisions  upon  political  questions.  The 
Government  itself  is  a  compromise.  Recollect  what 
the  practical  results  of  a  change  of  administration 
would  be.  You  could  not  have  one  without  a 
dissolution ;  you  might  gain  this  seat  or  the 
other,  but  depend  upon  it,  nothing  shakes  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  in  this  country  so  much 
as  perpetually  recurring  dissolutions.  You  would 
have  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Ballot,  the  Chartists  to 
contend  with — deluded  men,  who  have  embarked 
in  reform  as  they  would  in  a  joint  stock  company, 
expecting  a  large  and  early  dividend  from  it.  The 
Chartists,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  are  al- 
most worse  than  the  Catholics.  Tranquil  Ireland  ! 
at  length  you  may  triumph  in  our  disturbances  ! 
The  leaders  of  the  party  who  went  into  opposition 
(for   I   anticipate  in   this   view   of  the   question   a 
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change  in  the  Government)  might  not  be  violent 
or  vindictive ;  but  now-a-days,  when  all  deference 
for  authority  is  gone,  it  is  not  what  the  Minister 
thinks,  or  the  leader  of  the  opposition  thinks,  but 
what  the  gentlemen  think  who  sit  behind  them. 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  any  change  in  the 
Government  at  the  present  moment  would  advance 
the  question  of  the  Ballot  and  organic  changes  of 
every  description,  by  many  years.  Recollect  the 
power  of  a  minority  which  is  in  earnest.  Be  for  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  Reform  Bill — vou  are 
bound  to  be  so  by  every  principle  of  justice.  If 
your  Toryism  be  of  an  ultra  complexion,  remember 
it  is  the  best  chance  you  have  of  saving  yourselves 
from  further  and  indefinite  changes.  When  I 
voted  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  I  did  so  believ- 
ing that  it  was  to  confer  increased  power  and  pri- 
vileges upon  that  party  in  the  state.  When  I 
voted  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  I  meant  it  to  be  a  step  to  political  power  and 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters.  I  did  not, 
indeed,  vote  for  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  that  ac- 
count do  1  wisli  to  see  it  fail  ?  No — I  am  beyond 
measure  eager  that  it  should  realize  the  just  expec- 
tations and  hopes  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  indifferent  to  public  opi- 
nion ;  liighly,  indeed,  do  I  value  yours,  but  I  will 
make  no  sacrifice  of  my  conscience  or  principles  to 
obtain  it.  I  shall  continue  to  take  my  share  in 
politics — to  speak  my  mind   openly — to  vote  ho- 
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nestly — whatever  discouragement  I  may  meet  with 
from  those  who  are  "  evil  thinkers,"  and  who  can 
attribute  no  motives  of  independence  or  honour  to 
others,  because  they  feel  none  themselves.  Whe- 
ther I  have  given  three  or  four  loci  penitentice,  to 
the  Jamaica  Legislature — whether  I  voted  for  a 
clause  more  or  less  in  the  Canada  Bill,  are  not 
matters  upon  which  Parliament  and  the  country 
can  long  dispute.  There  are  graver  and  more  seri- 
ous questions  in  the  womb  of  time.  These  are  the 
points  on  which,  I  believe,  at  least  at  present,  we 
are  agreed.  Some  of  them  may  be  questions  of 
time — all  of  them  are  of  the  deepest  and  gravest 
importance.    On  the  hustings  we  will  discuss  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

C.  B.  WALL. 

44,  Berkeley  Square, 
23/yZ  July,  1839. 
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